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THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PUBLIC.) 

" The stately homes of Enghmd, 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O'er all the pleasant land." — ]\Irs. HemAiNS. 

By S. C. hall, F.S.A., and LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 



TRENTHAM, STAFFORDSHIRE.- 




URSUING our way to 
Trentham, we enter the 
Flouse from the park 
by a pair of gates, the 
posts of which are sur- 
mounted with life-size 
bronze stags. In the 
centre of the circular drive 
is a fine bronze statue of 
Diana at the chase. The 
carriage -porch, which, un- 
like the rest of the build- 
ing, is of solid stone, 
forms a square, arched 
upon columns, with an en- 
tablature and attic sur- 
mounted with a balus- 
trade, and piers and bases. 
Over the arches are the 
arms of the Duke, boldly carved in stone ; the sup- 
porters, wolves, as large as life. From this porch 
the entrance door opens into an elegant semicir- 
cular corridor, which is one of the prettiest features 
of the place. To the left, on entering, the corridor 
leads to the entrance hall, grand staircase, billiard, and other 
rooms ; and, on the right, to the private conservatory, drawing- 
room, the private rooms, &c. ; while in front it encloses the 



west court, with its shell-fountain, statue of Venus rising from 
the bath, and other attractions. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to minutely de- 
scribe the various rooms of this charming and purely domestic 
" home," nor to observe any consecutive arrangement regarding 
those upon which we may remark. All we need do is to briefly 
allude to some of the apartments, and then pass on to the charm- 
ing grounds— the glory of Trentham. 

Among the more notable rooms are the following : — The 
Venetian Room, or the Duchess' Boudoir, is, without ex- 
ception, the most perfect gem of a room which any mansion 
can boast. It, as well as the duke's room and private dining- 
room, opens from the corridor to the private rooms, lined with 
presses of books, and is lighted by three windows in the south 
front. The walls are divided into five large panels, painted by 
Clarkson Stanfield, in his best and most brilliant style, Avith 
scenes in Venice ; the panels being separated from each other 
and surrounded by gilt reticulated work on a crimson velvet 
ground. Of the furnishing and decorations of this exquisite 
apartment, it is enough to say that it is arranged with that 
refined and faultlessly pure taste, which can nowhere be expected 
to be better shown than in the surroundings of so good and 
amiable and accomplished a woman as the Duchess of Sutherland. 

The Duke's Room closely adjoins this apartment. It is 
fitted with presses filled with the choicest and most rare printed 
books and manuscripts, and contains some remarkably fine 
paintings. Among the literary treasures here preserved we 



^ 




The Private Conservatory, 



cannot forbear noting the original manuscript of old John 
Gower's poems, in his own handwriting, and, as shown by an 

* Continued from page 152. 



inscription at the commencement, presented by the poet to King 
Heni-y IV,, on his coronation, and given back to the family of 
Gower, some centuries later, by Sir Thomas Fairfax; and among 
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the treasures of Art, of which there are man}^ is one of the original 
"first fifty" copies of the Portland vase by old Josiah Wedg- 
wood, in perfect preservation. And here it may be well to note 
that through the kind thoughtfuhiess of the Duke on our visit, 
we were shown a fine and remarkably interesting old Wedgwood 
jasper chimneypiece in the bath-room ; it is one of the best re- 



maining specimens. Adjoining the Venetian Room, on the other 
side, is the Private Dining-room, the walls of which are hung 
with a fine collection of landscapes, by Penry WiUiams, and 
paintings by other artists. Leading to the corridor, at one end, 
is the Private Arcade, at the extremity of which, next to the 
Duke's Room, has recently been placed Noble's magnificent 




The Conservatory a7id Private Wing, South Front. 



statue of the late duke — a work of Art which takes rank with 
any of that eminent sculptor's productions. 

The Dining-room, at the east end of the south terrace, 
contains some choice sculpture by Antonio Sola, Wolff, and 
others ; and some gigantic vases of Minton's creation. Adjoin- 
ing this is the Marble Hall, or Ante Dining-room, lighted 



from the ceiling, and containing, besides a fine sculptured figure 
of Canning — copied from that by Chantrey in Westminster Abbey 
— a full-length life-size portrait of the late Harriet, Duchess of 
Sutherland, by Winterhalter. The Breakfast-room, among its 
other pictorial treasures, contains Wilkie's 'Breakfast,' painted 
for the first duke; Gainsborough's 'Landscape with Sheep;' 




The Gardener' s Cottage, 



Jackson's ' Infant Moses,' exhibited in 1818 ; Callcott's ' Italian 
Landscape,' and other paintings by Poussin, Stothard, Moulson, 
Frearson, Rogers, Wilson, and others. 

The Library, which contains a marvellous collection of choice 
and valuable books, is enriched by a frieze from the Elgin 
and Phigalian marbles, and is a charming and highly interest- 



ing room. In the Saloon, or Music-room, a pretty apart- 
ment whose ceiling is supported on pilasters, are some exqui- 
site family-busts, a charming bust of the late duchess, by 
Noble, and other attractions ; the carpet is characterised by 
the same pattern as the terrace-garden. The Drawing-room, 
with its sweetly-pretty painted ceiling, contains many .good 
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pictures; among these are Holland's 'Storm off the Coast at 
Scarborough; ' Sir Thomas Lawrence's portraits of Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower (Egerton), and of the second Duke of Suther- 
land ; Vandyke's 'Children of Charles L;' Charles Landseer's 
' Benediction,' and others. The Billiard-room has a lofty coved 
ceiling, and was the great hall of the old mansion. In it are 
Winterh alter' s grand full-length figure of Queen Victoria, pre- 
sented by her Majesty to the late duchess ; a copy of Reynolds's 




Children's Cotta^^e and Gardens. 



portrait of George IIL ; Romney's portraits of Queen Charlotte, 
Lord Chancellor Thurloe, and the first Marquis of Stafford, and 
others. 

In the Entrance Hall is a copy of Michael Angelo's statue 
of 'Thought; ' and, on the Grand Staircase is a rich assemblage 
of family and other portraits. In the various bedrooms and other 
apartments, too, are contained a vast number of valuable paint- 
ings and works of Art. 

The Private Conservatory, however, is one of the "gems" of 
Trentham, and is as elegant in its arrangements and decorations 
as the most fastidious taste can desire or Art accomplish. Of 
this miniature " world of flowers " we give an engraving, but of 
its Eastern splendour of rich colours we can offer no idea. It is 
a square apartment, with Italian windows and trellised walls, 
and is also trellised between the lights of the ceiling. In the 
centre is a fine figure of ' Venus at the Bath.' The noble ferns 
and the exotic and other plants are of the choicest kinds, and the 
arrangement of colour, especially when all are lighted from the 
number of lamps suspended from the roof, is exquisitely beautiful. 

A pleasant feature of Trentham is the Bowling Alley — formerly 
the Orangery Arcade — which affords an almost unique and very 
pleasing indoor pastime for the family and friends. This feature, 
we believe, was much enjoyed. by the Shah on his recent visit to 
Trentham, which was rendered lavishly enjoyable to him in every 
conceivable way. 

From the entrance-hall a doorway opens into the Church, 
which thus becomes not only the parish-church, but the private 
chapel of the duke ; the incumbent, the Rev. Prebendary 
Edwards, being the vicar and also chaplain to the family. 
The church thus forms a part of, or at all events is attached to, 
the house ; and the transition from the elegancies of modern 
life to the grand old house of prayer is veiy striking and solemn. 
The church, which was restored in 1842 at the cost of the duke, 
by Sir Charles Barry, is the nave of the old abbey of Trentham ; 
the chancel having extended considerably beyond the present 
east wall of the churchyard. The church, as it now exists, 
consists of a nave with clerestoiy, north and south aisles, and 



chancel : with a mortuary chapel at the east end of the south 
aisle.* The pillars which divide the aisles from the nave are 
Norman, and are the original pillars, carefully replaced and 
restored, of the old priory; from them now spring acutely-pointed 
arches of a later, and consequently incongruous, character. The 
chancel is divided from the nave by an elaborate oak screen of 
late but good character ; the altarpiece, by Hilton, being the 
' Taking down from the Cross.' There is an eagle lectern at the 
east end of the nave ; and the pulpit is hung with a fine Moorish 
horsecloth, elaborately worked in silver on crimson velvet. At 
the west end is a gallery forming the family-pew. At ihe back 
of this, beneath the window, is a bust of the late duke ; on the 
south side a bust, by Noble, of a son of the present duke, 
who died young ; and, on the north side, a tablet to Lord 
Frederick Leveson Gower, who lost his life during the Crimean 
war. At the same end of the church is a poorbox, bearing 
date 1698. The font, the gift of the parishioners, is also at the 
west end. 

In the Memorial Chapel, besides the exquisitely beautiful 
altar-tomb to the late duchess, by Noble, to which we have 
already referred, are monuments and tablets to the Levesons 
and Gowers ; and here is shortly to be placed a memorial bust 
to Lord Albert, recently deceased. Of the beautiful monument 
to the late duchess we give an engraving, copied from a clever 
photograph by M. De Tejada, taken from the admirable picture 
by Mr. John O'Connor, painted, we believe, for Lord Ronald 
Gower, and in his lordship's possession. In the north wall of 
the church is a recessed arched tomb, on which lie the frag- 
ments of a highly interesting effigy in chain-mail, dug up in the 




Monument of the late Dnchess of Sutherland^ Trejithani Church. 

churchyard a few years ago ; and over the north door are the 
royal arms, dated 1663, pierced with parliamentarian bullets. 

One feature yet remains to be noted ; it is the introduction 
on the north wall of encaustic wall-tiles, each one of which, 



* For the engraving of the church and tliose of the children's cottage, Sir R. 
l-eveson, and the view from Tittensor, we are indebted to Messrs. Allbiit and Daniel, 
to whom we desire to exi^ress our best thanks. 
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enclosed in a reticulated pattern, bears a memorial of some de- 
parted parishioner. These, which are many in number, are ar- 
ranged above the oak lining of the seats, and have appropriate 
texts, &c., also in tiles, running above and below the series. It is 
a pretty, and very lasting, as well as inexpensive, kind of memorial. 
The great features of Trentham are, as we have before said, its 
grounds and its matchless lake. To these, however, we have but 
little space to devote, though a bare enumeration of their points of 
beauty would fill a volume. To the park the public are, thanks to 
the liberality of the Duke of Sutherland, and which is one of the 
innate features of himself and the noble family of which he is the 
head, freely admitted. The gardens and pleasure-grounds can 
only, however, and very rightly, be seen by special permission. To 







Trentham Church, 

these we must devote a few words. The principal, or west, front 
of the house — the front of which we give two charming views — 
looks across the grounds and lake to the distant wooded hills skirt- 
ing the horizon, and crowned in one place by the colossal statue 
of the first duke, to which we have already alluded. A part of this 
view, as seen from the windows of this front, we have depicted in 
our second engraving. First comes the " Terrace " (not included 
in our view), studded with statues and vases ; next, the " Terrace 
Garden," with its central fountain, its grand bronze vases and 
sculptures, its flower-beds, laid out in the form of a letter S, for 
Sutherland, its recessed alcoves, and its Grecian temples, contain- 
ing marvellous examples of antique sculpture ; next, beyond, comes 



the " Italian Garden " (approached by a fine semicircular flight of 
steps), about ten acres in extent, with their parterres and borders 
and sunk-beds, their statues, fountains, and busts, and their thou- 
sand and one other attractions ; then the *' Lake Terrace," with its 
balustrade, its line of vases, its magnificent colossal statue of * Per- 
seus and Medusa,' its descending steps for landing, its boat-houses, 
and other appliances ; then, next beyond, the lake, eighty-three 
acres in extent, on which sailing and rowing boats and canoes find 
ample space for aquatic exercise ; then the islands — one of which 
alone is of four acres in extent, and the other a single acre — beau- 
tifully planted with trees and shrubs ; and, beyond this again, the 
woods of Tittensor, with the crowning monument. To the left are 
the grand wooded heights of King's Wood Bank, a part of the an- 
cient forest of Need wood ; and, to the left, the American grounds, 
planted with a profusion of rhododendrons and other appropriate 
shrubs and plants ; while the Italian garden is skirted on its east 
side by a deliciously cool and shady " trellised walk " — a floral tun- 
nel, so to speak, some two hundred yards long, formed of trellised 
arches the whole of its length, overgrown with creeping plants and 
flowers, and decorated with busts and ornamental baskets, &c. — 
forming a vista of extreme loveliness. 

Near this is a pleasant glade, having the orangery, now the 
bowling-alley, at its extremity ; and near here is the iron bridge — 
130 years old, and one of the chef-d'ceuvres of the old Coalbrook- 
dale Works^crossing the river Trent, which flows through the 
grounds. Standing on this bridge, the view both up and down the 
Trent is strikingly beautiful. Looking up the stream, the "solemn 
Trent " is seen crossed by the old stone bridge, while, to the left, 
a view of the house is partially obtained through the trees. Look- 
ing down the stream, the view is more charming still, and embraces 
the river, the lake, the islands, the American and other gardens, 
and the wooded heights that skirt the domain. Crossing the 
bridge, a little to the right is the Conservatory, filled with the 
choicest trees and flowering plants. Near by are the kitchen gar- 
dens, conservatories, vineries, peach-houses, pine-houses, orchid- 
houses, and all the usual appliances of a large and well-devised 
establishment; and it is a notable feature, that all round the 
kitchen-gardens, of some thirteen acres in extent, is carried what 
is known as the "Trentham Wall-Case" — a glass-sided and co- 
vered passage, filled with peaches and nectarines, and forming an 
enclosed walk all round the place. Near the garden-entrance is 
the pleasant residence of the head-gardener, shown in one of our 
engravings. It was erected from the designs of Sir Charles Barry. 

We reluctantly take our leave of Trentham, congratulating alike 
its noble owner on the possession of so lovely an estate, and the 
Pottery district in having in its midst a nobleman of such refined 
taste as his Grace the Duke of Sutherland, and of such liberal and 
kindly disposition. 



CHATTERTON'S HALF-HOLIDAY. 



W. B. Morris, Painter, 



W. RiDGVVAY, Engraver. 



AVERY good example of an artist who has painted and exhi- 
bited at the Academy some most pleasing pictures, attractive 
both in subject and in treatment ; this appeared in that gallery in 
1 869, and was explained by a quotation from a biographer of Chat- 
terton : " For nearly seven years he remained an inmate of Col- 
ston's school. He was extremely fond of being alone; and on 
holiday afternoons it was quite a subject of speculation with his 
mother what the boy could be doing, sitting alone for hours in a 
garret full of lumber." That "lumber," however, was wealth, yet 
fatal wealth, to 

"The marvellous boy, 
The sleepless soul, that perished in his pride;" 

for among those old parchments and manuscripts, the legacy of a 
venerable relative who had filled the office of parish-clerk at one 
of the churches in Bristol, young Thomas Chatterton assumed to 
find the poems and stories he imposed on the world. We call the 
wealth "fatal;" his use of it led to his untimely end. A few 
words must suffice to explain his stor}^ He was born at Bristol in 



1752, was educated at Colston's Charity-school, and at eleven 
years old wrote those well-known and beautiful verses commen- 
cing "Almighty framer of the skies." Apprenticed at the age of 
fourteen to an attorney, he spent his leisure hours in the forgery of 
ancient manuscripts of various kinds, pretending that he had dis- 
covered them. His imitations of the antique exhibited a vigour of 
thought and a facility of versification, to say nothing of their arch^- 
ological character, which puzzled the most learned men of the day. 
After three years' service in the lawyer's office he came up to Lon- 
don, and found employment in writing for magazines and newspa- 
pers ; but these resources soon failed him. He indulged in intem- 
perance, and, reduced to the direst distress, poisoned himself with 
arsenic, August 25, 1770, ere he had reached the age of eighteen. 
He had, before his death, destroyed all his unfinished papers, the 
fragments of which were found strewed on the flooring of ^ his 
wretched lodgings. Mr. Morris's cleverly-painted and expressive 
picture seems to be only the opening scene of the tragedy of 
which another garret, equally covered with "lumber," in London, 
was the last. 



